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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 
— 


CHAPTER X. 
continued. 


“T called Pierre, or rather went for 
him, for I could not speak. He was 
as much shocked as myself; but then 
men, you know, are stronger than 
we: they wrestle with their feelings, 
ours burst out unrestrained. “Sad 
night!” said my husband crossing 
himself: * what sorrow is in store for 
his parents and friends! As to him- 
self, he is beyond the reach of sor- 
row. I thought there was some- 
thing very touching in this idea; yet, 
while it comforted me, it made me 
weep. 


“T helped my husband to lift the 
body into the house, We laid it in 
your low room, that being the near- 
est ; and I could not help saying, as I] 
stretched out the limds, ‘ Ah! if he 
could have spoken his last wish, it 
would have been this."—‘ Hush !’ suid 
my husband : women are fools.’ But 
the tear rolled over his face; for he 
felt that what I said was true. 


*“ Very soon after came all his _rela- 
tions; Jeanneton loud and clamorous, 
as she ever was, and uttering words I 
could not endure to hear; but his old 
silver-haired father spoke nota word, 
save, ‘Would it had been me!’ It 
was horrible to hear the loud grief of 
the one, but it went to my very heart 
to see the wretchedness of the other 
Well, dear young lady, we did ail we 











could to comfort the afflicted; but 
there is a time when the soul refuseth 
to be comforted, and then we must 
wait God’s pleasure, for man’s avail- 
eth not.”’ 


* I thought that, to speak . gently of 
the poor youth, was the most likely 
way to soften and soothe theold fath- 
er; and so it proved ; for he,sat talk- 
ing tome ofall that had happened, and 
telling me how his son wandered a- 
boutin all weathers, and how his life, 
in such a state, was not to be desired ; 
and so at last the tears came and then 
that relieved his heart, which was dry 
before, 


the neighbours taking it in ‘turns -to 
watch the body. In the second morn- 
ing every thing was prepared, and the 
last remains of the young and beauti- 
ful were laid to moulder in the earth, 
just like the oldest and most hard fa- 
youred. The young people of the vil- 
lage were in white, to mark the youth- 
ful age of him they were laying in the 
earth; and one of them, a girl, pulling 
a branch from the cypress tree. said, 
as she did it, “ This was his favourite 
tree,’ All the other villagers did the 
same ; and when they came to our 
door, it was a pretty, though a mourn- 


ful sight, to behold all the young crea- | 


tures waving their boughs, as if to 
say, farewell! 


“ Poor Louis, when in life, was ever | 


fond of these little conceits, even be- | 
fore he Jost his senses ; and if, as some | 


say, the spirits look down and. see ' 





what we are doing, I am sure his 
would have been pleased. Well, dear 
young lady, the body was borne a- 
way and buried ; but the melancholy 
death of this unfortunate young man 
will neyer be buried to my remem- 
brance, so long as my senses remain. 


“ Your marriage has left us child- 
less, and we needed not this sad sight 
to add to the lonely cheerlessness we 
feel—but again, I say to myself, ‘ She 
is happy ; she will not forget her old 
foster-parents.’ Some day or other» 
perhaps, before our eyes close for every 
they will yetlook upon that sweet face, 
which has for so many years been 


bia j their delight. 
All that day and night we sty Bp. 


‘heh Donneraile returned to his 
wife, he found her still weeping—she 
could not speak, but holding out the 
letter to him, he read the cause of her 
sorrow. A few tears of heartfelt sym- 
pathy flowed with those she shed, but 
he much sooner died his own; and 
afterwards, when time had concealed 
the trace, without obliterating it from 
Corissande’s mind, he seemed rather 
burt when, with tender melancholy, 
she renewed it, und dwelt upen the 
merits of the departed. Donneraile 
could hardiy endure that any other be- 
ing should occupy for a moment he: 
thoughts ; and he had not that genuine 





disinterested nature, which makes us 
enter into the feelings of those who 
are dear to us, thus appropriating their 
eriefs and joys ull they become our 
own. 


Their stay at Paris was protracicd to 
a week, upon accountof the litigious 











business which Donneraile was enga- 
During that time, his wife 
beggcd not to go much out: she felt 
there was due a few days of hallowed 


ged in, 


regretto the memory of one, whose 
misfortune she had partly occasioned. 
At the end of that peried, the busi- 
ness was brought to an issue, and nei- 
ther proved wholly against, or entire. 
ly in Corissande’s favour. Some smali 
independence was, however, secured 
to her. 


The night previous to their leaving 
Paris, for London, Donneraile receivec 
despatches, that see.ined greatlysto a- 
gitate him. He affected, however, to 
conceal itf and tried to turn Coris- 
sande’s attention trom 
sion, . 


their iIntru- 


“IT seek not to know the cause of 
your agitation,” said she; “ but, in- 
deed, ’tisin vain you would hide it 
from me ; too surely I see it, and as 
surely must I partake it.’? 


the truth. She was mortified at his 
misunderstanding her character so 
much, as to attempt using deccit with 
her ;-and placing her hand gently up- 
on his mouth, she arose, and left him. 


Corissande viewed it in ail its truth, 
and allitsterror. “ Here, then,” said 
she, “is the first punishment I meet 
with, for having yielded to the dictates 


if passion. 


Heaven grant it may be 
a l 29 
ic iast, 


the idea of a parent’s displeasure 


tood forth in all its imaginary hor- 


blade 


“Yes,” said she, “1 have drawn a 
rman from his family ; I have entangled 
a son from his futher: heavy. wili be 
the penalty such criminal 

2? 
pay: 


conduet 


Gorissande Ieft Paris without 
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gret. The bustle of a populous city, 
its crowds, its. gaieties, to one who 
takes no part in them, is the most 
dreary of all solitudes. 


In measure as the travellers ap- 
proached the ocean, Donneraile’s spir- 
its seemed to revive. He talked to 
‘orissande of the perfect happiness he 
should experience when she was once 
in England, and that he had persuaded 
his family to acknowledge her. 


“Surely,” added he, gazing at her 
with genuine admiration, surely 
they need only to see to worship you, 


as Ido.” 


Hope rekindled in Corissande’s bo- 


| som as her nusband’s spirits returned, 


and in every burst of passionate admi- 
ration, she read the renewal of promi- 
ses of everlasting love. 


In this happy prospect, and by a 
constant correspondence with the 
guardians of her youth, she soothed 
her soul with visions of felicity. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Favouring gales wafted them to the 
English shore, and, when they landed, 
Donneraile led his beauteous bride in 
triumph, upon British ground. It 
seemed then, for the first time, tha, 
she actually became his property. 


On the road from Dover to London, 
Domeraile’s vanity was often com- 
pletely gratified, as he handed his wife 
to and from the carriage. “* 4 d—d 
handsome woman! by heaven,’’ was 
repeated by several knowing ones, who 
nodded as they passed him. This 
praise, in its own undistinguishing 
coarseness, set the seal to Donneruaile’s 
approbation of his own choice ; and 





when he fairly settled Corissande in a 
; small, but elegant villa, which he had 
| . 

enw for her, at Richmond, he 














thought himself the luckiest person in | 


the world, and Corissande no less so. 


A few days of unclouded felicity 
passed away. Donneraile’s parents 
were in Ireland. He felt as if he had 
time to breathe, before the disclosure 
of his marriage. 


Mrs. Douneraile was the first to re- 
cul him to a sense of his parental du- 
tiles ; she felt that she had been once 
the cause of making him forget them, 
and it was with a sigh of repressed an- 
guish, that she ventured timidly to 
remind him he oughtto attend lord 
and lady Donneraile. “ Never shall I 
be quite happy,” added she, “ till you 
have obtained their pardon for your- 
self, and forme.” 


his was what Donneraile half-wish- 
ed, yet dreaded to hear. He had not 
courage to take this step himself; he 
dreadal it from a thousand motives : 
but feeding his journey to Ireland must 
take place some time or other, he was 
relieved by its being urged upon him, 


“ Corissande, my best love,’ re- 
joined he, “you are ever right, ever 
reasonable, eyor heroic.” And he ut- 
tered the last epithet in a tone of voice 
that implied dissatisfaction. 


Quick to fancy, and: to fear, where 
his own vanity-was.concerned, he be- 
gan to think his wife was too reasona- 
ble to love him as he wished to be lov- 
ed. 
tally, “ press my departure for any 
consideration, if Lin reality mate up 
her whole sum of happiness?” This 
ungencrous fancy threw an air of scorn 
and distrust over his features, that 
could not pass unobserved by her who 
was the innocent cause of his dissatis- 
faction. 


‘ How could she,” said he, mcn- 


“Granville, your delicacy is alarm- 
ed; you are pained that your wife 
should say, ‘Leave me.’ Ob, will you 








eyer thus misunderstand her who only 
lives for you! Do you not know, and 
feel, that in urging you to your pa- 
rent’s presence, I consult only your 
happiness—your welfare? ’Tis true, 
indeed, that minc is so blended there- 
with, that to make a separate interest 
is impossible. Yet, I think, this wish 
this ardent wish for parental forgive- 
ness, is as disinterested as any human 
wish can be.”’ 


The earnest manner in which she 
spoke, the force of truth, and, above 
all, the beauty of her who uttered it, 
softened, and fora moment convinced 
Donneraile. 


“Yes,” said he, “you are all per- 
fection, all kindness; ’tis treason to 
doubt youeven for a moment.” 


A month from the time of their ar- 
rival at Rosevilla elapsed, before Don- 
neraile had resolution to set out for 
Ireland. 
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ed forever to have abandoned it—at 
this awful and eppalling period, the 
church-yard-directed march of the 
slow and solemn hearse, was oft happi- 
ly contrasted by the whirling chariot- 
wheels of Rush -who like a minister- 
ing Angel with healing on his wings» 
with the rapidity of lightning traversed 
every partof the devoted city, and evc- 
ry where encountered, wrestled with, 
and yanguished the destroyer. 


In the bright colorings of transcend- 
ant genius, the milder and fess obtru- 
sive tints of the portraiture are not al- 
ways discernable——but in Rush, the 
rare disinterestedness of his heart e- 
qualled the vigor and activity of his 
mind; his benificence, the indigent 
and unfriended will long remember.— 





Surrounded by a polished, liberal and 
opulent society, and enjoying that 
grade of practice to which his estab- 
lished reputation so justly recommen- 





To be continued, 
8B eae 


From the Kechmond Enquirer. 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE 
Doctor Rusu 
Conelided. 


nant epidemic in the year 1793, which | 


like a tremendous hurricane, carried 
consternation, ruin and death on its 
wings, we contemplate Rush tn a new 
and more interesting phasis 


trepid, undismauyed—collected within | 
himself, and resting on the fruitful re- | 


sources of his own gigantic mind, like 
a skilful and experienced pilot—he 


braved, buffetted and weathered the 


storm Whilst the groynof dissolu- | 


tion and cry cf despair resounded on 
every side; when the niinister of an 
avenging destiny staiked aro.wad with 
fearful and portentous strides, and the 
protecting genius of Philadel pia scem- 


Cool, in- | 


ded him—he was never to be shaken 
-in the bright orbit of benevoleat but 


| onerous duty in which he had destined | 


| himself to revolve, by any local consi- 
| derations of present convenience or 
prospective emolument. His light 
| step was oft heard in the bye paths and 


‘ed inmate of the hovel or the hamle t, 


vigor of his remedy, and the liberality 


| of his hand. 


| In misery’s darkes caverus known, 
“ Ris useful care was ever vigh, 


“ Where bopeless anguish pound his gr an, 


“& And lonely want retired to die.” 


+ Nosummeons mock’d by chill delay.” 


In the year 186, business of a press- 
ine nature required my presence in 
Philadeiphia. In the course of a morn- 
ing ¢xcursion through that city, my 


attention was attracted by the unusual 


anvemmepathemadipagnents 


appearance ofa group of young mer, 


; Same. 


During the visitation of that malig- | alleys of Philadelphia—and the afflict. | 


has oft borne grateful testimony to the | 


who with eager and. anxious Icoks 


were hastening towards a splendid 


building at a little distance in view—%t 


was the new edifice dedicatedto Me. 
dical Science. Prompted by curiosity, 
lentered, and the impressive and in 
teresting figure who, the next mo- 
ment, rivetted my eye, was the high 
Priest of the Temple—it was Rush 
himself! Ten years curing which 1 
had not beheld him, had made some 
alterations inhis person and costume, 
His hair, braided and secured behind 
with a black ribbon, 
white—and the invidious artist Time, 
had been silently busy on his tem- 
ples—the wonted glow of benovolence 
still mantled his features—and his pe- 
netrating grey eye continued to emit 


was now Silver 


the living lustre, the Mens divinior of 
genius—his light and fragile form 
seemed to have admitted neither in- 
crease nor decay, and the simple suit 
of hodden grey in which it was array- 
ed, was identically, positively the 
From the vast repository of 
his capacious mind, fraught with the 
spoil of ages, he was unlocking the 
rich treasures of antiquity, and scat- 
tering the luxuriance of modern im- 
provement. The he 
was delivering was introductory to bis 


lecture which 
annual course “on the Institutes and 
Practice of Physic’’—it was “ on the 
Opinions and Modes of Practice of 
Hypocrates.” Ishali not pause to in- 
vestigate its merits as an abstract me- 
dical dissertation. but shall simply ad- 
vert tothe high and commanding elo- 
quence which Us pruercss invelwed— 
and 


such was the effect of this, that 


mint! Was imperiovsly  Lurried 


back to the days of ancient Greece ; 
through the dim vista of more than two 
thousand years, I beheld the Father of 
Physic—the tlustrionus Iypocrates. 


“ Mild in his appearance and ci, nified 
in his deportment’--attired in all the 
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as himself. 


exquisite simplicity of his character, 
that divine old man arose tomy view— 
a sun beam of heaven-born inspiration 
played among the grey locks which 
thinly waved down his shoulders—-pale 
-——contemplative—abstracted, he ap- 
peared calculating the critical days of 
fever, or investigating the doctrine of 
the temperaments. The vision was 
complete but fleeting. Every artery 
my heart responded to its impression ; 
I was suffocated with emotion—I cast 
an anxious and appealing glance at the 
speaker ; but, alas! my sensations, in- 
tense as they were, were but a fceble 
echo of his who had awakened them. 
He was cnain-bound in the spell of 
enthusiasm. Transfixed—-agitated— 
absorbed—lost in the variety and over- 
whelmed by the intensity of his feel- 
ings—the Hypocrates of America stood 
before me—his lofty and upraised brow 
was deeply impressed with the seal 
and signet royal of unbought nobility— 
akind of mysterious Halites floated 
before him. 
the g’are of a holy and fervid devo- 
tion—a third agitation a supernatu- 
ral “ vivida vis animi” gleamed in his 


His eye was illumined by 


features and darted through his frame; 
every lineament spoke and ever mus- 
cle uttered wisdom—the effect was 
awfully sublime—powerfully painfully 
impressive ; it resembled the fable o- 
perations of invisible xrial spirits. It 
filled me withtumultuary and super. 
stitious emotion—~-I was on enchanted 
ground—and my friend was the grand 
Magician, who animated, and governed 
ind directed the sorcery of the scene. 


Such was Rush the last time I ever 
veheld him : the images of this day are 
yet engraved on the tablet of my me. 
mory—they will remain there until the 
hand that inscribes this feeble tribute 
to his memory, is cold and enanimate 
J. RM, 
Culhepfier, 4th May, 1813. 
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Extract from the Life of Cooke. 


“¢ During this summer,” (1769) says 
he, “i saw the Edinburgh actors play 
Alexander, Romeo and Juiiet, George 


Barnwell, and the Wonder. 1 wished 
much to see Douglass, and not being 
able to raise the wind, myself and two 
or three companions, contrived to se- 
crete ourselves under the stage, in the 
hope of stealing out during the perfor- 
mance, and joining the audience by 
means of an aperture we had discovered 
in the passage leading to the pit. In 
putting this enterprize into act, we 
were unfortunately discovered by “Fat 
Buck,” (one of the eompany,) and af- 
tera fearful interrogatory, most shame- 
fully handed out at the back door.” 


It is very probable that many similar 
adventures occurred to an active boy 
like George Frederick, with such an 
ungoverned propensity towards theatri_ 
cal exhibitions; and one has been rela- 
ted by me, which bears sufficient marks 
| of probability for insertion. 





| Cook and his companions, constantly 
|on the alert to deceive those rigid cen- 
| tinels, the door-keepers, and finding by 
| observation that the back door was left 
‘unguarded until near the hour of per- 
formance, contrived to enter unper- 
|ceived upen this forbidden ground, be- 
| fore the watch was set. Fairly in, the 
;next consideration was, how they 
| should conceal themselves, until the 
jtime of raising the curtain should ar- 
| rive, which they might hope in the 
confusion and bustle behind the scenes, 
| to escape notice, and enjoy the wond- 
ersof the magic show. Cooke espied 
a barrel, and congratulating himself 
on this safe and snug retreat, he crept 
in like the hero of that immortal dra- 
ma, Tekeli, which has been the ad- 
miration of the polished populace of 
the British metropolis Unfortunate- 
ly, however, for my hero, as well as 








the hero of Tekeli, there proved much 
lurking danger in his lurking place; 
a barrel being little less liable to un- 
toward movement than a buck-basket. 
Cooke soon perceived that he had, as 
companions, two twenty-four pound 
cannon balls ; but not yet heing initia- 
ted into the mysteries of the scene, he 
did not suspect that cannon balls assist- 
ed in making thunder ina brrrel, as 
well as ina twenty-four pounder ; poor 
George Frederick was in the thunder 
barrel of the theatre. The play was 
Macbeth, and for the first scene, to 
give due effect to the entre of the 
witches, the thunder was wanted. ‘Ihe 
Jupiter tonans of the theatre, alias the 
property-man, approached and seized 
the barrel. Judge the breathless fear 
of my hero; it was too great for words, 
and heonly shrunk closer to the bot- 
tom of his hiding place. His tormen- 
tor proceeded to cover the open, end 
of the barrel with a picce of old car- 
pet, and tie it carefully to prevent the 
thunder from being spilt. Still George 
Frederick was most heroically silent ; 
the machine was lifted by the Hercu- 
lean property-man, and carried care- 
fully to the side-scenc, lest in rolling 
the thunder should rumble before its 
cue. It would bea hopeless task to 
paint the agitation of the contents of 
the barrel ; the property-man swearing 
the cannon bullets were “too damned 
heavy,” placed the complicated machi- 
nery in readiness: the witches entered 
amidst flames of rosin; the thunder 
bell rang, the barrel received its impe- 
tus, and away rolled George Frederick 
and his ponderous companions, Si- 
lence would now have been no virtue» 
and he roared most manfully, to the 
surprize ofthe thunderer, who neglec- 
ting to stop the rolling machine, it 
entered on the stage, and George 
Frederick bursting off the carpet head 


of the barrel, appeared before the au- 

















dience, just as the witches had agreed 
to meet again, when “ the hurly bur- 


1y’s done.” 
—w © a 
THE DUTY OF A WIFE. 


‘The offices of a wife are very 
different from those of the mere pa- 
geant of a ball room; and as their na- 
ture is more exalted the talents they 
require are of a morc noble kind; 
something far beyond the elegant tri- 
{jes is wanted in a companion for life. 
A young woman is ill-adapted to enter 
into the most solemn of social con- 
tracts, who is not prepared, by her e- 
ducation, to become the participator 
of her husband’s cares, the consoler of 
sis sorrows, his stimulator to every 
praiseworthy undertaking, the part- 
ner in the labours and vicissitudes of 
life, the faithful and economical mana- 


ser of his affairs, the judicious super- | 


intendant of his family, the wise and 
affectionate mother of his chiidren, 
the preserver of his honour, his chief 
counsellor, and, to sum upall, the cho- 
sen friend of his bosom. Ifa medern 
female education be not calculated to 
hese effects, as few surely 
it to be, who reflect upon 


produce ¢t 


e 


wiil judge 
its tendency, it isincompetent to that 


very purpose, which is coufessedly its 





nain object, and must therefore be | 


Jeemcd imperfect, and require refor- 


nation 


It may be deubted whether the pre- 


-ent system be better suited to qualify 
vomen for sustaining the other cha- 
vacters which they may be destined to 
fulfil. 


gle life are the allotment of many, and | 


to support them with dignity requires 
peculiar force of mind. Adversity of. 
ten places both sexes in situations 


wholly unexpected; against such 


transitions, the voice of wisdem ad- 
monishes cach to be prepared by early 
acquaintance with those principles 





Those of widowhood and a sin. | 
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which fortify and enable it to sustain 
the unavoidable strokes of fortune with 
firmness, and to exert the most pru- 
dent means to obviate their conse- 


quences ; butthe bias given to the fe- 
male mind by the present system en- 
courages the keenest sensibility on the 
most trifling occasions, its chief de- 
sign being to polish, rather than to 
strengthen. 


A well governed temper, is, of all 
qualitics, the most useful to conduct 
us steadily through the vexatious cir- 
cumstances, which attack, with un- 
distinguishing violence, the prosper- 
ous and the unfortunate; and is emi-| 
nently necessary to women, whose pe- , 
culiar office it is to lesson the incon- 
veniences of domestic life; though, as 
amere obligation, equally incumbent 
upon men. A well governed temper 
is the support of-social enjoyment, and | 
the bond of conjugal affection; defi-| 
cient inth's, a mother is unqualified 
for conducting the education of her | 
children, and a mistress unfitted vo 
govern her servants. This self-com- 
mand differs widely from that apathy | 





| size. 





which is the effect of constitution : in 
order to Insure respect and love, we 
must possess an equability, which can 
only result from reflection and habitua; 





cuhiure. Such a subjection of the 
angry passions to reason and duty ac- 


'commodates itself to circumstances 


| 





t 


| 





and the dispositions of others with | 


whom we are connected; it gives su-| 
periority in every contest, and is of in- | 
estimable value to the possessor on 
every trial. 

- 


Fioma British prefer. 


THE FASIING WOMAN. 


MR. EDITOR, 


Having just returned from Staf- | 
fordshire, I have to inform you, that ]| 
paid a visit to Ann Moore, the fasting ; 


_— } 


physicians hed informed hiin 






woman, of Tutbury, who is still alive, 
notwithstanding the various reports to 
the contrary. She appears to look as 
well as she did twoyears ago. As I 
have known her more than thirty-five 
years, we had a long discourse on fae 
mily affairs. She recollects every lit- 
tle transaction that happened, and, 
when asked about her present condi- 
tion, she seems to be quite happy, nor 
in any way alarmed at her remarkable 
situation. [t is now near five years 
since she either eat or drank any thing. 
Her countenance is pleasant and a- 
greeable. She reads a great deal, and 
appears to be very religiously inclined. 
Her answers are amazingly quick, and 
she converses with a great deal of 
good sense. She is about fifty-one 
years of age, and about the middle 
When asked, if she was not ti- 
red of her miserable state of life ? she 
answered, No, that she was to wait the 
will of God, Sle appears to be very 
anxious to know what is the public 
opinion of her, which seems to weigh 
heavy on her mind. The women who 
look after her say, that she has totally 
fost the use of her limbs from the bo. 
ay downwards, and within the last 
three months has, in a great measure 
fallen off, from which a gentlemen of 
the jaculty, who isin the habit of visi- 
ting her, considers her dissolution at 
no great distance. 
—ee? +): —- 
THE RULING PASSION. 

The late James Taylor of penurivus 

memory, when near his death, being 


| told of his situation, resolved, at the 


Hi 


lic chari- 


eleventh hour, to be benevolent. 


sent for the govorner ofa pub 


ty, to whom he observed, “that his 


he could 


| not live six weeks, and he wished 


bestow upon his Institution 15001,’ 


The governor interrupted him wit! 
5 A? 
many than nued 


r 


Soe 


. + P »* 
kSeehut con 










wou will allow me the discoun’, Vil | 


pay the money down.” 
—— > a 
LONGEVITY. 
inthe year 1740, two pictures of 
Centenarlans were brought to 
King of France at Compeigne. 


the 
‘The 
first contained John Rovin, aged 174, 
ond Sarah Dessen, his wife, aged 164, 
uatives of the Bannat of, Tunirwax ; 
They 
had been married 147 years, and had 
two suns and a daughter living, their 


where they were then living. 


youngest son was 110, had two grand- 
sons alive, one 35, and the other 35.— 
The second picture represented Peter 
Zortep, a peasant of the same country, 
who died January 25th, 1724, aged 
183, 


An old man, having buried his wife, 
and married a young woman, his son 
came to himand s:id, “Sir, wherein 
lave I offended you, that you have 
brought a step-mother into your 
hou'se ?”” Fhe father replied, * You 
have not offended me at all, son; on 
the contrary, you have pleased me so 
much, that I wish to have more like 
you - 


ANECDOTE FROM AMMIRATO. 

A tich old citizen of Bergamo had 
ient to one of hiscountrymen at Flor- 
ence, 490 crowns, which he advanced 
without any person being present, and 
without requiring a written acknow- 
ledgement. When the stipulated time 
had elapsed, the creditor required his 
moncy ; but the borrower, well «appri- 
sed that no proof could be brought a- 
gainst him, he possitively denied that 
he had ever received it. After many 
fruitless attempts to recover it, the 
j to the 


lender was advised to resort 
Duke, who would find some method 


Duke 
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of doing him justice. Alessandro ac- 
cordingly ordered both the parties be 
fore him, and after hearing the asser- 
tions of the one, and the positive de- 
nial of the other, he turned to the cre- 
ditor, saying, ‘Is it possible then, 
friend, that you can have lent your 
money when no one was present ?”— 
“ Tlere was no one, indeed,” replied 
the creditor, **I counted out the money 
to him on a post.”—* Go, bring the 
post then this instant,” said the Duke, 
‘and I will make it confess the truth,” 
The creditor, though astonished, on 
receiving such an order, hastened to 
obey, having first received a secret 
caution from the Duke not to be very 


speedy in his return. In the mean 


time the Duke employed himse'f in | 


transacting the affairs of his other suit- 
ors, till at length, turning again to- 
wards the borrower, “This man,” said 
he “stays a long time with his post.” 
—“it is so heavy, Sir,” replied the 
other, “that he could not yet have 
brought it.” Again Alessandro left 
him, and returning some time after 
wards, carelessly exclaimed, “ What 
kind of men are these that lend their 
money without evidence —Was there 
no one present but the post?’ —“ No 
indeed Sir,” replied the knave.—*“ The 
post is a good witness, then,” said the 
Duke, “ and shall make thee pay the 
man his money.” 


Lieutenant S - being extreme- 


| ly ill, and almost dead for want of 


rest, it was thought expedient to give 
him an opiate. Whilst it was prepa- 
ring, his disorder being at a crisis, he 
fell into asound sleep. His friend and 
countryman, Lieutenant A p——, 
who bad attended him with the most 
unremitting care, seeing the state he 
was in, shook him violently by the 


shoulder, exclaiming, “ Artah, my 


| good friend, don’t be after sleeping 


now, but wait till you have taken your 
sleeping stuff !’’ 


When a couple of fools endeavour to 
excel each other in foolishness, they 
both together must make up prodi- 
gious foolishness. A fool is a charac- 
ter that has been taken noticeof in eve- 
ry age of this foolish world ; and it is 
on account of so many foolish persons 
who endeavour to make fools of 
o hers, who are no fools, that there 
are somany fools Wherefore as this 
preface concerning fools is long enough 
hear with attention some of Hirrock’s 
jests concerning fools : 











“ A fool wishing to swim, came 
|very near being drowned; he then 
| swore that he would never touch water 
again until he knew how to swim. 


“ A fool going to see a sick person, 
asked concerning his health. The pa- 
tient was unable to answer: Where- 
fore being enraged, he said, “I hope 
that Ialso will get sick, and then I 
will not answer you when you enquire 
concerning my health.” 


“ A fool meeting, a physician, said, 
‘Doctor, I beg your pardon, but don’t 
blame me, because I am not sick.” 


“ A fool wishing to sell a house, car- 
ried a stone as a specimen. 


“ A fool having a cup of wine, pla- 
ced his seal upon him, but a servant 
underneath, bored a hele into it, and 
caught the wine as it fell. The fool 
wondered that the wine was lessoned 
whilst the seal remained safe. The 
other said “take care lest some person 
from below take it away.” The fool 
replied, “ you fool, the under part is 
not lessened, but the upper is” 


* 


LIMBERTONGE ®. 
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——_ — |Licutenant) was confirmed by three 
NEW-YORE: British deserters. who arrived in camp 
SATURDAY, JULY 3. just as Major Crutchfield was about 

"es closing his letter. 





Two of the enemy’s ships of war 
were off Sandy Hook on Jhursday, 
_and two vessels were near them on 
| fire. 


The officia] account of the capture 
of the Chesapeake and the death of the 
brave captain Lawrence, has been re- 
ceived through the medium of the 
National Intelligeacer, but as it does 
not differ materially from the detached 
accounts already before the public, 
we deem it unnecessary to publish it 
entire, —The explosion on the quar- | 
ter-deck, as mentioned by the specta- | 
tors at the time, is accounted for by 
the blowing up of the Arm-Chest, oc- | 
casioned by a Hand Grenade, thrown | 
from the Shannon. The loss on our 
side was, 47 killed and 99 wounded, 
that of the enemy, 26 killed and 58 
vounded. 


The Steam-Boat Hope sailed for 
| Albany on Thursday, with 260 ofour 
gallant Seamen. bound to Sackett’s 
Harbour. 








On the 20th inst. fifteen gun-boats 
were manned from the frigate Constel 
lation, and attacked one of the enemy’s 
frigates in Hampton Roads, and con- 
| tinued a well directed fire for one hour 
/and forty minutes, which would have 
;ended in the capture of the frigate, 
but unfortunately soon after the action 
From the Virginia Patrict. commenced, a light breeze sprung up, 

,and enabled the enemy to come up 
LATEOI TO? Se | with a 74 anda frigate. She was much 


damaged. . 


——— 


Richmond, June 29. 
An official despatch received last 
night by the Executive from Major 
Crutchfield, states the force of the e- 
nemy who attacked Hampton to have 


We further learn that the enemy had 
160 men killed and wounded, inclu. 
ding in the formerthe captain, who 
was killed the first fire from the gun- 


have been but eleven men and one of- 
ficer, Captain Riker, who observed 
the explosion from the shore with a 
glass, states, that’ he counted distinct- 


ly 40 men in the barge. Col, 





Two whole companies of the ene- 
my, it is said, deserted at Craney- 
Island, during the late affair there.— 
The Admuiral’s state barge, 51 feet long 
was captured. 


CONTROVERSIES IN RELIGION. 
Sir Francis Bacon, writing in 1 609, 
to Dr Toby Mathew, who had revoited 
to the Jesuits, uses this similic:—'* My - 
scifare like the miller of Grancester, 





that was wont to pray for peace among 
the willows, for while the wind blew, 
the wind-mill wrought and the water- 
mill was less customed. So I see that 
controversies in religion must hinder 
the advancement of science.” 


—— GC oe 
MARRIED, 

On Wednesday eveniog last, at Greew- 
wich, by the Rev. Mr. Rowan, Mr, Theo. 
philus Pierce, to Miss Maria Lapogh. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rever- 
end Bishop Moore, Mr. ‘Timothy ©. Whee 





been upwards of 2500; of whom 400 
Our loss does not ex- 
ceed 20: that of the enemy, at least 
200. ‘The British force at Hampton 
was trom 4 to 5000. 


were riflemen. 


tween wind and water. 


The enemy was pillaging in all di- 
rections, and determined to mount all 
the horses that could be collected with 


was fitted out at this port, and sailed 
under the direction of Captain Riker. 
She was loaded, we understand, 





riflemen, and pursue our little army. | 
Major Crutchfield speaks in very high 
terms of the conduct of Capt. Cooper 


tar, pitch, a quantity of spirits of tur- 
pentine, and about 400 Ibs. of powder, 
placed in kegs inthe hold. To the 
powder were . attached 


and his troop of cavalry, as well as of 
The 
above account of the force of the enc- | 


Capt. Brown and his company. jocks, to which ropes were affixed in 
such a manner, as to spring and pre- 
duce an explosion, on the attempt to 


move the first barre]. Although 


my and his loss, which was at first 
communicated by three French desert- 
ers, (one of whom i 





2 


« intelliwen: 
an intelligent, 


boats, and that the frigate had 6 shot | 
holes in her hull, some of which be- | 


The schooner Eagle which explo- | 
ded on Friday last, off New-London, | 


itl 
with | 


a number of | 


Captain Hardy mentions his loss to | 


ler, to Miss Elizabe-h Whitman, both o 
this city. 
On .Monday evening last, by the Rey 


Mr. Williams, Mr. Juhn Mount, to Mis 
Barbary Myers, both of this city. 
| On Tuesday evening, by the Rev. D 
Milledollar, Mr. William Herbert Whi 
lock, to Miss Llizabeth ftodd th « 
this city, 
DIED. 
| On Wednesday morning, ‘Silas Tallx 
| Esq. late captain inthe Unied Staies? Na 
| vy. 
On Tuesiay afiernoon, Margare*, ‘ 


| wife of Robert Welshman, afer a long an 


| . ° 
painful illness. 


} At New-Brunswick, very suddenly, on 

' , . ‘ . 

| Sa‘urday evening at ii o’elees, James J. 
| Murgarum, Eso. Ceshicr he State Ban's 


in that city. 

























































































































































































































THE LABOURER’S ADDRESS TO 
SUNDAY. 


Welcome, thou easer of my woes, 
Mil try to sing thy praise ; 

More pleasant ari thou farto me, 
Than all the other days. 


{v's but the prospect of thy rest, 
Which keeps me still alive, 

Or thro’ the weary six days toil, 
{ never could survive. 


Thou dost not usher in thy dawn, 
With master’s ery or frown; 

We lye in bed, orrove at large, 
Thy hours are all our own. 


The idle great ne’er taste thy charms, 
None lazy thou canst please, 

For ind’ lence is a mortal foe, 

To all the sweets of ease. 


Hard toil and labour must precede 
The ravishments of rest ; 

Its thus to weary wighis like me, 
Thou coms’t a welcome guest. 


To honour thee, thou best of days, 
Pil dress me clean and fine, 
And cheerful tread the beacen paths 


With Hallowers of thine. 


For lo! the hearers all around 

The neighbouring church draw nigh, 
Array’d in variagated dress, 

How pleasant to the eye! 


And now with hearts melodious tun’d, 
rhey join the holy mirth, . 
And celebrate the sacred morn, 
Their Saviour conquered death. 
w. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTION OF THE 
DEATH OF A CHRISTIAN, 





Sure the last end 

Of ithe good man is peace! How ealm his 
exii! 

Night dew falls not more gentle on the 
ground, 

Nor weary worn-out winds expire so soft. 

Behold him in the evening tide of life, 

A life well spent, whose early care it was 

His riper years should not upbraid his green; 

By unperceived degrees he wears away ; 

Yet like the sun, seems larger at its setting. 
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(High in his faith and hopes) look how he 
reaches : 
After the prize in view ! and like a bird 


Whilst the glad gates of light are wide ex- 
panded 

To let new glories in, the first fair fruits 

Of the fast coming harvest—then, oh then! 
Each earth born joy grows vile, or disap- 


pears, 

Shrunk to a thing of nought. Oh! how he 
longs 

To havejis passport sign’d, and be dismis- 
sed; 


’Tis done! and now he’s happy! 





Extract from lines on the death of Captain 
LAWRENCE, 


From the Halifax Journal. 
His midnight watch the seamen keeps 
Where wrapt in death the Hero sleeps : 
Where in his country’s colour’s bleeds 
Brave Lawrence, fam’d for other deeds. 
Andas he treads, in painful thought, 
The spot where late he bravely fought, 
The tears of sorrow dim his eyes 
And to the sainted shade he sighs, 
‘“* No farther laurels canst thou wreathe, 
‘“* No more thy native air will breathe : 
‘* A foreign land must be thy grave ; 
“ But foreign tears, shall weep the brave. 
‘* If on the deck thy form extends, 
“* Thy soul unconquer’d high ascends, 
“Thy country claims no more from thee, 
“If conquer’d—yet thy spirits free 
“* The cold grave soon shall hold the form, 
** That oft have brav’d ihe raging storm ; 
‘** And Fame shall tell to future times, 
‘¢ And Fame shall bear to distant climes, 
“ The bloody conflict on the sea, 
‘“* The tale that tells of death and thee. 


The minute guns are heard afar, 
But bear not now the sound of war. 
‘The minute stroke the sailor rows, 
And pity’s tear-drop nobly flows.— 
And now the mournful sailor weeps, 
Where still in peace the Hero sleeps ; 
And slowly moves upon the wave, 
The barge that bears him to his grave. 
Now o’er his bier his colors laid, 
Above is plac’d his faithful blade 
No more is heard the Victor’s cheer, 
The brave respect the hallow’d bier ; 

No warlike passion fills their breasts. 





Hush’d in repose the Warrior rests. 


That’s hamper’d struggles hard to get away ¢ | 












A LINE OF STAGES 
Between New-York and Hartford, 


Will commence running on Monday the 
5d day of May, instant, as follows, viz. 


Will leave No. 48 Courtlandt-street every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at eleven 
o’clock, A. M. and arrive at Mount-Plea- 
sant the same day, in a commodious packet 
fitted up for that purpose. Leave Mount- 
Pleasant the next morning at 4 o’clock, and 
arrive at Hartford the same evening. 


The Stage will start from Hartford every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday, at 4 o’- 
clock, A. M. arrive at Mount Pleasant the 
same evening. The next morning take the 
packet for New-York, where they will ar- 
rive the same day, taking two days to com- 
plete the route. 


Fare for a Single passenger, six dollars. 
Way passengers, six pence per mite. 


Good Stages and Horses, and careful dri= 
vers are provided, and every attention will 
be paid to the accommodation of the passen- 
gers. 


Apply for seats at No. 48 Courtlandt- 
street, New-York ; at Joseph Hunt’s, Mount 
Pleasant ; at Benedick’s Hotel, Danbury, 
and at Abel Lewis’s, Bristol, where travel- 
lers will meet with every accommodation. 

May 1. 
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